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ABSTRACT 



When serving economically disenfranchised African American children, school systems 
often unconsciously respond to those children from a racist and class biased paradigm. Many 
times without being aware of their own biases, teachers and others who serve these children, 
operate from a framework of low expectations of success for their students. Assuming that the 
capacity for learning is somehow hampered by the children’s life circumstances, we as educators 
too often allow students to get by with less, because less is all we believe they can do. Society 
often supports these notions, thus, making it difficult for schools to shift their thinking. 

We are presently working in a co-reform effort, the Urban Atlanta Coalition Compact 
(UACC). As we have engaged with UACC schools, who are struggling with ways to create 
better learning environments for African American children, we have observed that racism is a 
significant factor in the failure of the schools to meet these children’s academic needs. We’ve 
asked ourselves how we, as a collaboration of schools and universities, can together confront the 
issue of racism and class bias in a meaningful way so that these children’s capacities for learning 
are enriched not stifled? 

One of our research efforts during the 1997-1999 school years explored this question and 
its implications in several of our schools. This paper discusses the early manifestations of racism 
encountered in the formation of the UACC Project during its planning, meetings with the 
Steering Committee, with Boards of Education, school leaders, parents, etc. Because of those 
experiences, part of our research is driven by the question: “Do the prejudices, stereotypes, and 
misconceptions of well-intentioned educators sabotage educational reform efforts?” This paper 
also explores reasons for the resistance of mainstream educators to discuss the impact of racist 
politics, economics, and educational theory on the school’s capacity to teach all children. 
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The Elephant in the Living Room: Racism in School Reform 

“Why is it that white women will not raise the issue of racism when engaged in serious 
conversation about issues that concern us as women?” That question spoken by Mattie , 1 an 
African American woman, at a women’s retreat in Boston has troubled me for several years. At 
the retreat a small group of women from around the country and two women from other 
countries had come together to leant strategies for creating and sustaining meaningful dialogue 
with each other and with other more diverse groups to whom we were connected. 

These women and I had spent a weekend together bonding as a newly formed group, 
experiencing the strategies we were there to investigate, and discussing issues that affect us as 
women in a world that seems to become increasingly hostile to women and children. Mattie’s 
question emerged on the last day of the retreat, which means that we, the other fifteen women all 
of whom were white, had been there for two days consciously or unconsciously refusing to raise 
the issue of racism. Stunned by her question, I puzzled over my part in this group’s willingness 
to remain silent about an issue that impacts every man, woman and child on the globe. What is it 
about racism that makes white people assume it concerns only people of color? Why is it that we 
seem unable to enter into honest discussion about it with each other, knowing that it plagues the 
planet? And what irony— that fifteen supposedly intelligent and sensitive women had come 
together to leant new ways of talking openly and honestly about serious issues yet had ignored 
an issue so fundamental to our personal and societal realities. As a veteran teacher of almost 
thirty years, I could not help but wonder about the ramifications of those kinds of silences for all 
of our children in and out of school. 

Because of those children in my life. I’ve sat with Mattie’s question for a long time 
letting it simmer inside of me, wanting to let it go to keep it from gnawing at me. Though I 
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knew I had raised the issue of racism in all-white circles at other times in my past, I wondered 
what it was that kept me and the others oblivious to it this time. Avoiding the issue of racism 
concerns me most because of its consequences on children. I am frankly scared for those children 
that the political tenor of this country has turned toward a nazi-like paranoia of all groups of 
children and adults who are comprised of anything that is not mainstream, white Euro-centric. 
The internet, radio talk shows, and other media are full of vitriolic condemnations of diverse 
groups of people. In a 1997 issue of the Harvard Educational Review, Bartolome and Macedo 
echo this same fear: 

“The racism and high level of xenophobia we are witnessing in our society today are not caused by isolated 
acts by individuals such as Limbaugh or . . . David Duke. Rather, these individuals are representatives of an 
orchestrated effort by segments of the dominant society to wage a war on the poor and on people who. by 
virtue of their race, ethnicity, language, and class are reduced at best to half-citizens, and at worst to a 
national enemy responsible for all the ills afflicting our society (Bartolome, 1997). 

It seems too easy for those of us who think and feel differently about diversity to ignore 
the need of our voices in rebuttal. Hearing Toni Morrison in a recent television interview say, 
“When they send the trucks, I know who they are sending them for; they’re sending them for 
me,” I understood fully the danger of white people’s failure to initiate the dialogue about racism- 
— because I know Morrison is right. In fact, when I look at the statistics showing the 
disproportionate numbers of African-American males in prisons, the disproportionate numbers of 
children of color living below the poverty level, the numbers of children of color doomed to 
failure in our public schools, the numbers of inner-city ghettos, and Native American 
reservations, I think we’ve already sent the trucks. Those trucks in Nazi Germany could have 
been stopped. One of the factors that allowed them to operate was the early silent global 
complicity about the persecution of Jewish people. Silence can be dangerous. We have a 
chance to stop those trucks. We’ve been silent long enough. As members of the dominant 

1 A fictitious name 



culture, we must say out loud that racism is crippling our nation, ravaging our children, and 
draining the country of its most precious resource, brilliant human minds. 

When I think of our crippled nation, I remember the devastating costs of such silences in 

the history of this country — during the bloody days of slavery — the days of segregation in the 

* 

south, lynchings, and brutal, “secret” murders. I think, too, of The Crucible (1953), an American 
play written in the 1950’s to remind us of the Salem witch trials. The protagonist, John Proctor, 
remains silent about the witch hunts until it is too late, and “murder is loose in Salem.” His 
reluctance to publicly condemn the antics of the children who were leading these hunts allowed 
hundreds of women to go to their deaths. And I think of the McCarthy hearings, the reason 
Arthur Miller wrote The Crucible, and of all the innocents who were damaged by the silence of 
respectable people who were afraid to call a “witch hunt” a “witch hunt.” I don’t think we who 
understand and have seen the “witch hunts” of racism can remain silent any longer. 

Yet today we are silent about the backlash in California against the children of “illegal” 
immigrants? Our people there supported legislation that refuses immigrant children health care 
and education. Yet these same middle class and wealthy Californians hire the mothers and 
fathers of those children to work the soil of mainstream farms, pick their crops, clean their 
houses, become surrogate mothers to their children. How do we ignore this punishment of 
immigrant children, knowing that all of us in the dominant culture are ultimately descendents of 
“illegal immigrants” in a land originally stewarded by Native Americans. Could it be that in 
California the Mexicans are coming back to claim the land that was taken from them? 

But it is the silence of white women that particularly concerns and confounds me. 
Concerns me because in the state of Georgia over 80% of the teachers in our schools are white 
women; therefore, if we don’t confront the issue for our children in schools, who will ever voice 
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it in the larger context? (GPTV, 1996) When 56% of the children expelled from Georgia schools 
are African American boys, yet they represent only 16% of the total school population, how can 
we remain silent about racism, pretending it isn’t a factor? (MRI, 1995) African American 
students make up 16.5 percent of the national public school enrollment, yet they represent 28.7 
percent of children in special education classrooms (Status of Education, 1997). With those kinds 
of disproportionate numbers, how can we excuse ourselves from addressing the issue? 

Our silence confounds me because we as women are considered by the larger society to 
be the nurturers, the protectors of children, the very life’s blood of children. Yet here we sit, 
most of us, in comfort while over 12 million children live in poverty (Shames, 1991). Millions of 
American children go to bed hungry every night because of a racist system of economics and 
politics. And too many of us do nothing, assuming the problem is too big for us to tackle. But 
we can do something. We can educate our students about racist politics and economics, then 
maybe millions of children won’t always go to bed hungry. 

Volumes have been written about the damage of educational racism on children of color. 
The research is replete with our inability to teach these children because of our unconscious 
racist assumptions about their ability to leam. When serving economically disenfranchised 
African American children, school systems often assume that because these children are poor 
and because their culture is different from the mainstream, these students will be unable to 
achieve academically at the same levels as their white counterparts. Many times without being 
aware of their own biases, teachers and others who serve these children, operate from a 
framework of low expectations of success for these children. Assuming that the capacity for 
learning is somehow hampered by the children’s life circumstances, we as educators too often 
allow these children to get by with less, because less is all we believe they can do. Society in 
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general supports these notions, thus, making it difficult for schools to shift their thinking. 

Recently, when asked by a local reporter about the possibility of raising the test scores of 

children in the Atlanta Public Schools, the senior director of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills 

(ITBS), H. D. Hoover, said that “placing heavy pressure on schools probably will result in higher 

test scores but he wouldn’t trust the validity of those results” (AJC, 1999). He added further that: 

You can’t all of a sudden - boom! — turn kids into good readers overnight. Atlanta as a large city district, has all 
kinds of issues associated with the nature of kids and the way they come to school that make things tougher than in 
a nice suburban community. 

Not only is Hoover suggesting that if the test scores are raised, then the system is probably 
cheating, but also that somehow the nature of inner city children is flawed. That flawed nature, 
he insinuates, makes them incapable of making great strides in learning within short periods of 
time — unlike their mainstream counterparts in those “nice suburban communities.” 

His racist remarks, that were possibly unconsciously racist, went completely 
unchallenged by the reporter. How can we continue to remain silent about the impact of racist 
thinking on our children when these kinds of notions by supposed experts are routinely espoused 
in the media as though they were fact? 

Nowhere is this thinking more blatant than in the text, The Bell Curve. In that best 
selling book, the authors, who get standing room only audiences across the country whenever 
they speak, say: 

People in the bottom quartile of intelligence are becoming not just increasingly expendable in economic terms; they 
will sometime in the not-too-distant future become a net drag. In economic terms and barring a profound change in 
direction for our society, many people will be unable to perform that function so basic to human dignity: putting 
more into the world than they take out. . . .For many people, there is nothing they can learn that will repay the cost 
of the teaching.” (Murray, 1994) 

The authors’ conclusions about the unworthiness of educating the underachiever, 
specifically the urban poor, are alarming and certainly underscore the reality of Toni Morrison’s 
perception of the vulnerability of African Americans in our society. With the constant 
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controversy concerning the validity of IQ testing, barring brain-damage, how can these authors 
or anyone else say with authority what a person’s learning potential is. 

Yet consistently educational experts continue to bombard us with the belief that the 
learning potential of children of the urban poor is forever limited. In 1997, Education Week 
published an article by Richard Rothstein where he said that “Academic performance of the [Los 
Angeles] district’s students will always be and should always be considerably below national 
averages.” He bases this argument on the supposed fact that “For 30 years, experts have 
acknowledged that the most important determinants of student achievement are family and 
community characteristics.” As I will share later, the research of many more educational experts 
have found the absolute opposite to be true. He continues, however, insisting that “Children 
from literate homes with secure economic environments will always, on average, have better 
academic outcomes than children without these advantages.” Therefore, he later concludes that 
inner-city teachers “who guide their students to the 30 th percentile on national achievement tests 
may bring as much ‘value added’ to the educational process as teachers in more comfortable 
communities where students coast to the 70th percentile” (Rothstein, 1997). He, thereby, releases 
any responsibility for teachers and schools in inner-city neighborhoods to demand excellence 
from their students because he believes that mediocrity is the best these students can give. 

Yet African American scholars and practitioners like Asa Hilliard and Barbara Sizemore 
(Hilliard, 1991, Sizemore, 1982) have documented a multitude of effective schools where the 
majority of students who attend those schools come from single parent, poor neighborhoods or 
housing projects yet achieve academic excellence and knock the tops off of national standardized 
tests. These high achieving schools produce successful students, despite extreme poverty or 
dysfunctional home environments. Such schools exist in communities around the country, in Los 



Angeles, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Lansing, West Virginia, Texas, etc. Many of these schools operate 
on ridiculously low budgets and limited resources, yet common to all is a firm belief and demand 
that their children will excel. I find it interesting that few, if any, mainstream scholars ever 
investigate or cite these schools. 

The passages from the current literature that suggest limited possibilities for the children 
of the poor, especially those of color, illustrate the pervasive and insidious nature of the 
messages sent by, I assume, well intentioned educational experts. To suppose that teachers walk 
into classrooms untouched by these biases is naive. For many who teach, there seems to be a 
struggle to, first, believe that all children not only can learn but do leam and are always learning. 
Whether it be what we want them to leam or not, all children are innately curious and they are in 
the constant process of learning. And second, it seems to be a struggle for many teachers to 
believe that they can teach all children. Yet to be a good teacher, both beliefs are imperative 
before we can expect to be effective teaching any children. All children regardless of their 
socioeconomic status, whether their mother is on drugs or their daddy is in jail will leam and do 
leam at prodigious rates. And as long as we believe we can teach them and, therefore, demand 
that they achieve academic excellence, they will leam whatever it is we want to teach them. 
(Hilliard, 1998). A number of research studies have documented that most children, regardless of 
socio-economic backgrounds, come to school with the same capacity to leam and at the same 
performance levels, yet the longer most African American children of the poor are in school, the 
more they fall behind (Levin, 1988). This fact, to me, seems an indictment of the inability of the 
school rather than the incapacity of the student. 
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In 1995, The Educational Policy Research Institute in West Virginia completed a two- 
year study of elementary schools in their state. The results of the study convinced the 
researchers that: 

Effective student performance is possible despite extreme adverse conditions. In fact, this research identified high 
student achievement in effective elementary schools irrespective of the degree of poverty, high or low parent 
education, high or low parent income or high or low parent involvement (Hughes, 1995). 

What makes us pay so little attention to studies such as these? 

Hilliard, in his speech at the 9 th Annual Benjamin E. Mays Lecture, insisted that: 



We have millions of children in urban schools, many of whom do not perform high enough to meet the minimum 
standards required within the school systems and certainly not standards that anyone would recognize as national 
standards. ... It is hard to escape the facts about low performing children in urban schools .... But for a growing 
number of educators, such performances are unacceptable. Many of my colleagues and I have experienced a very 
different tradition. We know what is possible and how to produce it. . . . that there really is no pedagogical problem 
to producing academic success among children no matter what their social class, cultural, or gender circumstances 
may be (1997). 

Because I have taught and worked with teachers in urban schools all of my professional 
life, like Hilliard, I, too, believe that the fault of low achievement of many children in urban 
schools lies not with the children, but with the educational systems that devour them. I and my 
colleagues in the Urban Atlanta Coalition Compact (UACC) who are engaged with six public 
schools in a co-reform effort are exploring ways to create better learning environments for 
economically disenfranchised African American children. This project was initiated and is driven 
by the research and vision of Dr. Lisa Delpit who passionately believes and has documented that 
poor African American children like all other children are brilliant and only wait for us to help 
that brilliance unfold. Yet, in this collaborative reform effort, whose Principal Investigator and 
Director are both African American women, we have observed that the same insidious messages 
of racism, repeated by the Rothsteins of the world, play a significant role in the failure of the 
schools to meet these children’s academic needs. However, as Mattie had suggested at the 
Boston retreat, no one seems to want to name it. No one wants to say the word out loud. As a 
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consequence, I keep hearing Mattie’s question ringing in my ear. Why won’t white folks raise 
the issue? Why don’t we want to confront it head on? Part of the answer probably lies in the fact 
that our “White privilege” allows us to benefit from racism— whether we are conscious or 
unconscious of that privilege. A decade ago, Peggy McIntosh, a White feminist scholar, listed 
the many societal privileges that she received simply because she was White (McIntosh, 1989). 
Knowing this to be a reality, however, I still cannot fully answer Mattie. I think there’s more at 
stake than even privilege. 

Nevertheless, I seem compelled to explore the question for two reasons. One is that my 
personal history is interwoven in the history of America’s racism. I grew up in a segregated 
South. I rode buses where African Americans sat in the back. I drank from “white only” 
fountains, and frequented “white only” restaurants. My youth was spent in the midst of Jim Crow 
laws. My schooling was in all-white classrooms. The second reason is that as an educator. I’ve 
witnessed the consequences of racism on children’s learning. So the impact of racism on 
people’s lives has been a theme in my life, all of my life. 

And I think I’ve been asking myself Mattie’s question since I was eight years old, when I 
was first visually assaulted by the perverse consequences of the Jim Crow laws. I had returned 
home one day from my segregated Catholic school and picked up a copy of Life magazine from 
the coffee table. Life ’s camera had caught the images of two 

six-year-old black children who, attempting to be the first to integrate the schools of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, were walking down a street lined on either side with angry white adults. In that same 
photo. National Guard soldiers stood as the only barriers between those two small children and 
the hostile bodies of hundreds of grown men and women. What stuns me even now as I bring it 
back from memory, is the image of the thick, heavy chains that many of those men and women 
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held, threateningly waving them, shouting taunts at those two young, but courageous children. 
Though later in my life, I have read books and seen movies that detailed more horrific depictions 
of racial hatred, that picture remains the most vivid — the anger, the chains, and the sheer 
numbers of adults intimidating two vulnerable and innocent children. What in the world could so 
twist adult human beings that they would want to strike out that menacingly at such small, 
defenseless beings? With the picture of those chains. Life magazine had dramatically captured 
for me, even as an eight-year-old, the moral deprivation that racism inflicts on the racist, thereby, 
diminishing the whole community. That consequence on the spiritual lives of the privileged 
seems today as ignored as the debilitating consequences of racism on the lives of its victims — a 
systemic reality that ultimately makes us all victims, even though some of us materially benefit 
from it. 

But the victimization of children is still my major concern. Too often, while working 
with the UACC as well as with other projects, I sit at meetings and listen to well meaning white 
educators discussing the low academic achievement levels of the urban child. These educators 
seem sincere in wanting to change that reality, yet they never raise the issue of the impact on 
classroom instruction of racist assumptions about the capacity of poor children of color to leam. 
Scholars like Bartolome and Macedo, nevertheless, insist that, “As the end of the century draws 
closer, one of the most pressing challenges facing educators in the United States is the specter of 
an ‘ethnic and cultural war,’ which constitute, in our view, a code phrase that engenders our 
society’s licentiousness toward racism”(1997, p. 223). I, too, believe that it is one of our most 
pressing problems. So when will we as white educators bring it to the table for discussion? 

That discussion drives part of our work in the UACC. In our reform effort, we continue 
to ask ourselves and our partners to investigate the consequences of racist thinking on the 
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academic performance of urban children. Our work demands that we explore how, as a 
community of educators who are committed to empowering children to excel academically, we 
can together confront the issue of racism and class bias in a meaningful way so that our 
children’s capacities for learning are enriched not stifled?” 

In a recent article in Educational Leadership, Sandra Parks explains our challenge. She 
said, “ Past and present conditions of racism contribute to reduced expectations, opportunities, 
and resources for students of color who live in poverty. The influences of racism result in 
policies and conditions that are debilitating for children and young adults, perpetuating rather 
than reducing the cycle of poverty”(Parks, 1999, p.18). 

In the rest of my discussion I have used the terms culture and ethnicity wherever possible 
when talking about the issue of “race” because I have been persuaded by the work of a number 
of African scholars that there is only one race, the human race, and that the “racial” differences 
amongst us are actually cultural and/or ethnic. From these studies, I have learned that the 
construct of different races was developed four hundred years ago to further divide people for the 
purposes of domination (Carruthers, 1997). Unfortunately, because the construct of race is so 
ingrained in the language and in our minds, at times it becomes necessary to use the term “race” 
to explain people’s unconscious rationales for particular behavior. 

Patricia Williams suggests that “Racism is a gaze that insists upon the power to make 
others conform, to perform endlessly in the prison of prior expectation, circling repetitively back 
upon the expired utility of the entirely known”( Williams, 1997). Her definition seemed to 
manifest itself in some of the UACC schools. There was an insistence in some of our schools, 
during interviews and various program evaluations, that what mainstream educators and 
researchers have discovered as pedagogical truths are universally suitable for all children, 



regardless of their cultural heritage. There was also an insistence by both white and African 
American teachers that the children of the poor, especially children of color, have been so 
“impoverished” by their life circumstances, that we can expect very little from them in academic 
achievement, and that the best we should hope for is to give them “life skills” and get them ready 
for jobs. 

But, as Williams’ definition suggests, our educational success with economically 
disenfranchised African American children is thwarted because we are “imprisoned” by our 
expectations of failure for these children. Some of our UACC teachers, as well as many other 
educators across the country, share a pervasive attitude that there is nothing of merit that these 
children bring to the classroom; that there is nothing of value happening in their communities; 
and that any change that happens must happen in the “disadvantaged” children and their homes, 
not in the classroom and the school. Because what teachers do and know is often unquestioned 
by them, they assume that the trouble lies in what the students don’t know, rather than in what 
the teachers don’t know about the students. Therefore, again as Williams’ definition of racism 
suggests, there is a constant circling back to the uselessness of known mono-cultural strategies 
and curriculum. 

An even bigger surprise, however, than this insistence in education on the pedagogy of 
the dominant culture — the insistence to do more of what is not working for the urban poor — 
awaited me as I worked with the UACC. That surprise was the reluctance of mainstream 
educators to accept the perceptions and experiences of African American scholars. I watched 
astounded over and over again as white educators ignored the lessons learned by African 
American scholars whose national and international reputations had been built on substantial 
research and practices examining how urban children of color leam. Exposed to these 



scholars’expertise, mainstream teachers and administrators, knowing their schools were failing 
African American children, still seemed not only to resist but to resent suggestions based on this 
proven research. 

In addition, I was always surprised when local foundations denied funding to such 
scholars while at the same time making major contributions to white organizations who had no 
record of success in urban schools. Wherever those decisions were made, I wish Mattie had been 
there to raise her question. I wish somebody had asked these program directors why they insisted 
on giving money to unproven white educators to tamper with urban schools where African 
American children are miserably educated, while turning their backs on the work of famous 
African American researchers with successful track records. How can I reasonably assume that 
racism, unconscious or not, plays no part in the decisions of these foundations? 

Some of my African American colleagues have cautioned me to maintain a balanced 
view when I look at this thing called racism. They have encouraged me to avoid demonizing 
white people. I have made a sincere effort to think within those parameters. For I really do 
believe as Adam Michnik, a Polish freedom fighter once said, “There are no angels, no maggots” 
(Schell, 1986). Somewhere in our collective histories, there’s probably blood on all of our hands. 
I believe, too, what Parks says that, “Learning to face racism and to talk about it transformatively 
with others requires compassion toward oneself and others.” (1999) But when one of my white 
colleagues suggested I call racism something else when speaking about individuals trapped by it, 
I began to wonder that if I became too concerned about a balanced view, I might lose sight of the 
very thing I was trying to get a handle on. If we can’t say racism out loud because the word 
may offend those whom it doesn’t exactly fit, then how do we eradicate the disease that’s 
bloodying all of our children. It becomes the elephant in the living room that everybody 
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pretends isn’t there. And my experience has taught me that white people want to call racism 
everything but racism. We will explain it as personality clashes, misunderstandings, over- 
sensitivity, impropriety, and a hundred other euphemisms. We will call it anything but what it is 
to avoid recognizing our silent complicity in it. Refusing to call its name reminds me of the 
military calling missiles, which tear bodies, buildings, and whole cities to bloody shreds, “peace 
keepers.” Our language often masks our hypocricies. Thus, for my own need to keep myself 
from abandoning Mattie’s challenge, I must say the word aloud, racism. 

As Beverly Tatum suggests, institutional racism and white privilege is so imbued in 
American culture, history, politics, and economics that it becomes like smog in Los Angeles; if 
you live and breathe in L.A., you are a smog breather. Living in a racist culture, we consciously 
or unconsciously breathe in racism (Tatum, 1997, p. 6). Another understanding about racism 
that is important to grapple with is the impossibility of “reverse racism.” Many of us white 
people whine about this mistaken notion whenever people of color seem to “prejudge” us. Yet if 
we understand racism as “a system of advantage based on race [ethnicity] ; a form of oppression 
which is the systematic subjugation of a social group by another social group with access to 
social power — and that racism = power + prejudice ” (Wellman, 1977), then, I believe we 
should be able to understand that people of color can be prejudiced but not racist. There is only 
one culture in this country that has overwhelming power in all of our institutions, and it is not 
African American. “Every social indicator, from salary to life expectancy,” as Tatum says, 
“reveals the advantages of being white (1997, p. 8). 

Because of the ingrained reality of racism in our culture, I also believe that the best we in 
the dominant culture can be is recovering racists (Reflections, 1997, p.22). But if we don’t come 
out of denial, we will never be able to be in recovery. Calling ourselves and others racists is, of 
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course, unproductive; however recognizing our racist assumptions as they unfold is essential. As 
Probst suggests if we don’t question “culturally established norms,” they “become so deeply 
ingrained in consciousness that they come to seem as substantial and immutable as physical 
reality itself’(Probst, 1984). We become “trapped” by our single cultural lens. 

Tatum’s and Probst’s definitions consistently manifested themselves in the work of 
UACC. In the earliest discussions of funding for the project, issues of ethnicity arose. In a 
steering committee meeting when members were discussing the language used in the proposal 
for initial funding, one of the members, an African American educational consultant, suggested 
that we take the words African American out of the proposal when identifying the children we 
would target. He said that some foundations might reject the proposal because it specifically 
designated African American children. A discussion of the efficacy of keeping that description 
in the proposal ensued amongst the fifteen committee members, a committee comprised of mixed 
ethnicity, gender, and professions. The committee’s conversation ended when one of its 
members, an elementary school teacher, insisted that because African American children across 
this country were systematically poorly served in educational institutions, deliberately 
acknowledging a focus on these children demonstrated an honest attempt to address the problem. 
That the very naming of the ethnicity of these children could be seen as a problem suggests the 
power of the unconscious societal agreement to be silent about anything that evokes “race.” 

When funding finally became a reality for the UACC, we made presentations about the 
project to the three different school systems who had been contacted concerning their interest in 
becoming involved in the project. After the central administration of one system decided to 
invite their elementary schools to apply for the two available slots, I received a phone call from 
their associate superintendent. He revealed that their Board was concerned about the piece of the 
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proposal that designated the target student population as African American. He asked if I would 
mind coming to the next board meeting to explain the project to the board and the staff who 
would be attending the meeting. This particular board is part of a system where the majority of 
students are white and about 40% of the students are African American. The district-wide test 
scores indicate that the performance of the majority of their African American students is far 
below that of their mainstream children. Because of that reality, the Central Administration, 
especially the associate superintendent, was enthusiastic about the possibility of our co-reform 
effort supporting their attempts to change this discrepancy in their ability to teach all of their 
children. Some of its board members, however, did not want to support the initiative. 

Consequently, I attended their meeting and explained the main components of the 
project. At the end of my presentation, one of the board members, a white female, asked a 
number of questions about the project. Her major concern about the UACC, she said, was the 
targeting of one segment of the district’s student population. At one point she also asked just 
what we meant by the term, “children of color.” With each question, I attempted to explain the 
necessity of targeting those children who are least well served by public schools because reform 
efforts have taught us that if we don’t specifically target them, nothing changes for them. 

The seven member board (five Caucasians and two African Americans) eventually 
approved the proposal with one dissenting vote, that of the white female. Her resistance to citing 
ethnicity seemed symptomatic of the complicity in this nation to deny the reality of racism. Even 
with the district’s hard data of test scores that reveal its failure to create an environment where 
African American children can excel, part of its ruling board still wanted to ignore the reality 
that issues of ethnic inequities played a major role in the system’s incapacity to raise the 
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